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NEW TOEK, SATUBDAY, NOV. 26, 1867. 



PuafciCATios Ofpiok, CLINTON HALL. ASTOB PLACE. 



Notice. — The Publication Office of the 
A?t-Joubnal, -will be, after this date, in Clin- 
ton Hall Building, Astor Place, next door to 
the Savings Bonk, where subscriptions and 
advertisements will be received. 

Editorial Booms, 806 Broadway. 

Advertisements for the current week, must 
be sent in before noon on Friday. 



Musical Agency. — Frequent applica- 
tions' are made to us, for musicians in the 
various branches of the profession, Opera, 
Concerts, the Church, Teaching, &o. Parties 
who desire to be entered upon our register, 
can do so by applying at our business office, 
Clinton Buildings, Astor Place. 



THE NEW YOKE PHILHARMONIC 
SOCIETY. 

The first rehearsal of the 26th season of 
this old and justly-popular Society took place 
on Friday, the 25th instant, at the Academy 
of Music, and . was highly satisfactory in 
every point of view. 

We have been accustomed for years to look 
to the Philharmonic Society for the highest 
and. most recherche of intellectual musical 
feasts, and the record whioh each- season 
leaves behind it fully proves that our expec- 
tations have rarely been disappointed — never 
wholly and seldom even in port. Like the 
religious institutions of old, it is the sanctu- 
ary in which the Art has been fostered, hon- 
ored, preserved and exemplified, and to it 
the admiration and veneration of every true 
musician is due. It is their duty to sustain 
it not. only by their social and professional 
influence, but by their means, for there is no 
musician, be he never so eminent, but who, 
in the dearth of high-toned entertainments, 
owes to this Society an irredeemable debt of 
exquisite, unalloyed and profound delight. 
Its superb rendering bf the highest class of 
music', has elevated and continues to elevate 
the musical art, and for that alone all musi- 
cians should rally round it, and carry it 
through each seas6n triumphantly. 

We have often heard it sneeringly ob- 
served that the members were all for money- 
making, and really cared nothing for art, 
and the speakers were profoundly satis- 
fied with then 1 Bunsby-like opinion. What 
are the facts of the oase, however ? For 
twenty years the members have stood by the 
good cause, through good and evil fortune, 
and if the fortune was good or evil, they- were 
equally earnest in the. performance of .the 
work they set out to accomplish.' Every 



year the members risk their time, which is 
their bread, devoting to ■ the Art fifteen 're- 
hearsals, five conoerts, together with private 
rehearsals, of which the .public knows noth- 
ing, on the mere chance that the public will 
appreciate their efforts. If it does, they re- 
ceive a dividend; but take the average of the 
seasons and we shall find; that they have, not 
received the ordinary pay for their labor, 
while in this case they take all the risk. If 
a course so unswerving and so unselfish does 
not evidence something beyond mere merce- 
nary motives, then we do not know where to 
look for disinterestedness. 

That the policy of societies will often ap- 
pear to trench upon the rights of individuals 
is undeniable; but it is the history of all time, 
and where so many interests are involved, it 
can hardly be otherwise. All that can be ex- 
pected or hoped for is, that the judgment 
will be calm, and that prejudice and party 
feeling may be merged in the general desire 
to act frankly and courteously, for the best 
interests of the Society and its subscribers. 
Their interests are identical; for it must be 
remembered, that if the one has prejudices 
and preferences, so has the other, and perfect 
success can only be achieved by mutual con- 
cession. 

We have said that the programme for the 
season will give general satisfaction, and we 
publish it below to sustain our opinion. The 
orchestra which has always been unapproach- 
able in this country, will be augmented this 
season to one hundred performers, thus les- 
sening the chances of a large dividend, but 
raising the band to a numerical efficiency 
never before attained by a society in this 
country. Nor is it mere numbers added, 
but the increase will consist of the best art- 
ists in the city, and we may confidently ex- 
pect orchestral performances which will defy 
all competition, and beside which, in perfec- 
tion and power, all others will be inevitably 
dwarfed. 

The election of Dr. Doremus as President 
of the Society, not because of a lack of . effi- 
cient men among its members, but because, 
for many reasons, it is better to have that 
office filled by a non-professional man. It 
draws the Institution closer to Society, and 
attracts to it powerful influences which could 
not otherwise exist. The result of this choice 
is already seen in the increased vitality of its 
movements. It has dashed out as though 
assured of its position, and of its' popularity; 
and we shall be greatly mistaken if the com- 
ing season does not prove the most brilliant 
of its existence. At any rate, our hope is 
equal to our faith, and again we say, to mu- 
sical professors and amateurs, put your shoul- 
ders to the wheel, and give the fine old Phil- 
harmonic, which has just passed its silver art- 
wedding, a bold and sure start on tho;way to 
its golden period of existence— 1892/ - 



The , following is the instrumental pro- 
gramme for the season : 

Fibst Concert.— Symphony, "Pastoral" 
—Beethoven; Overture, "Manfred"— Schu- 
mann; Poem Symphonique, 'Mazeppa"-^ 
Liszt. 

Second Concert. — Symphony, in C — 
Sohubert; Overture, "Othello," (1st time)— 
Bitter; Overture, "Calm at Sea and Happy 
Voyage " — Mendelssohn. ; 

Third Concert.— Overture, "Jessonda" — 
Spohr ; Choral Symphony, No. 9 — Beetho- 
ven.- ' ' 

Fourth Concert. — Symphony No. 1, in G 
minor — Mozart; Introduction to "Lohen- 
grin"— Wagner; Symphony, in A major- 
Mendelssohn. 

Fdth Concert. — Symphony No. 1, in B 
flat— Schumann; Poem Symphonique, ,"He- 
roideFunebre/'Vlsttdme) — Liszt; Overture, 
"Freyschutz"— Weber. 

Mr. Carl Bergmann, conductor for the sea- 
son. 

THE BROOKLYN PHILHARMONIC 
SOCIETY. 



We have many kind and warm words of 
cordial welcome for this enterprising and 
excellent Society, which enters next Satur- 
day, Nov. 9th, on the eleventh year of its 
existence. Totally differing in its constitu- 
tion from the New York Philharmonic So- 
ciety, inasmuch as it is non-prof essiohal in 
its government, its-promoters and sustainers 
are entitled to the highest credit and praise 
for their liberality and disinterestedness, 
which could only have sprung out of a true 
and earnest love and appreciation of the 
highest style of musical art. The Directors 
have not had a thornless path to travel — they 
have not slept on roses. They took all the 
risk of the vast expenses from the first, and 
a series of. fine concerts and brilliant seasons 
resulted from their energy, influence, and 
business tact. But the period of the war 
tried their pluok, as it did that of very many 
others, and gloomy prognostications, and 
significant shoulder shrugs greeted them 
everywhere; but, to use an expressive idio- 
matic figure of speech, they stood up and 
faced the music ; and as the music they faced 
was unquestionably good, they soon brought 
the public to their way of thinking, and 
fought their way through the difficulty suc- 
cessfully. 

There certainly is no profit in their labor 
beyond the profit that accrues to the best in- 
terests of art, and the unqualified pleasure 
they derive from their labor's results. The 
profit derived is not theirs, but accumulates 
a fund to render future concerts more bril- 
liant and efficient, while they have to. pro- 
vide for any loss that may accrue. So we 
say again, success and welcome to the young, 
but healthy and, stalwart Philharmonic So- 
ciety of Brooklyn, younger but worthy sis- 
ter, of .pur Philharmonic Society of New 
York. 
- We believe that the- Instrumental- pro- 



